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TREATISE 


ON THE 


PINE-APPLE. 


[ 
| 
| IN WHICH 


The whole Cl TUR E, MANAGEMENT, and 
PERFECTING this moſt excellent Fruit, 
is laid down in aclear and explicit Manner. 


To which is added, 


N The true Method of raiſing the fineſt MEL ON S 
| with the greateſt Succeſs : 2 the whole Pro- 
ceſs of their Management, from ſowing the Seeds 
to ripening the Fruit. 


The Whole deduced from many Vears Practice and 
Obſervations; and containing various Improvements 
in the Culture of theſe Plants never before publiſhed. 


Illuſtrated with a Curious Coyyer-PLaTE, in which is 
exhibited at one View, a STOVE, &c. peculiarly 
adapted for raiſing the Pine-Apple Plant. 
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PREFACE 


7 \HOUGH the art of gardening 
has of late years received many 
improvements, through the care and in- 
genuity of ſeveral eminent gardeners ; 
who, with unwearied pains and aſſiduity, 
have brought various kinds of tender 
exotic plants to a degree of perfection 
in this country, which, a century ago, 
would have been deemed impoſſible to 
be effected: every year producing ſome 
new improvement in the vegetable king- 
dom. But, at the ſame time, I cannot 
help obſerving with regret, that the 
loſſes and miſcarriages of plants are by 
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far more numerous (through the 1gno- 


rance and obſtinacy of many gardeners) 


than the advances toward bringing them 
to perfection: for it is well known, that 
the frequent damages and loſſes attend- 
ing thoſe moſt excellent fruits, the pine- 
apple and melon, are owing either to the 
careleſſneſs or injudicious management 


of thoſe perſons, who, with a ſingular 


effrontry, undertake to raiſe them in the 
higheſt perfection. | | 
| Notwithſtanding the directions given 
by ſeveral authors, as Miller, Hill, 
Meader, &c. who have endeavoured to 
elucidate and explain the method where- 
by theſe fruit are to be raiſed and per- 
fected ; yet, upon ſeveral trials made by 
divers gardeners, according to theſe au- 
thors directions, the ſucceſs has always 
fallen much ſhort of their expectations. 
For theſe reaſons, in the following 
ſheets, I preſent the public with full 
2 | and 


P R E F A C E. v 
and explicit directions for the manage- 


ment and bringing to perfection the 


pine - apple and melon : in which all the 
obſtacles and difficulties which gardeners 
have met with in raiſing theſe fruits are 
remedied, and the true method and ma- 
nagement pointed out in a clear and 

conſpicuous manner. | 
I beg leave to inform the public, that 
this work is not a haſty production; but 
the reſult of many years real practice 
and obſervations, from various and re- 
peated trials. By the peruſal of which, 
the gentleman who requires theſe fruits 
to- be raiſed, may readily diſcover whe- 
ther the abilities of his gardener are ade- 
quate to the taſk he has engaged to per- 
form: he may, from hence, eaſily ſee 
if the gardener (in the management of 
theſe plants) is purſuing any wrong me- 
thod, by which the ſucceſs of the plants 
may be doubtful ; and, by obſerving the 
di- 


vi PRE F A C E. 
directions herein contained, may pre- 
vent any loſſes of this kind, before it is 
too late. By this means, the gentleman 
will be recompenced for the expences he 
has been at, and the 3 gain re- 
putation. 

This treatiſe may alſo be found of 
more real advantage to a young unex- 
perienced gardener, than his giving a 
premium of five or ten guineas to a mer- 
cenary old one (who perhaps might have 
had ſome practice with a trifling degree 
of ſucceſs) to learn, what? why, to 
ſpoil his plants; with the loſs of both 
money and reputation. 

It was owing to theſe conſiderations, 
that I was induced to publiſh this work 
to the world. The fruits here treated 
of are too valuable and expenſive to be 
truſted to the management and direction 
of every pretender to gardening. And 
I entertain not the leaſt doubt, that if 

: any 
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any perſons follow the directions herein 
pointed out (which have experience: for 
their baſis) they will find their account 
in it, and have their moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations fully gratified. 

I have omitted in this work the bota- 
nical characters of the flowers; as thoſe 
of the pine-apple are ſo trifling as to be 
noticed by few people, except botaniſts ; 
and the flowers of the melon are ſo well 
known, as to ſtand in no need of a de- 
ſcription. My intention in this publi- 
cation being more to inſtruct than amule, 
is the reaſon why I have not treated on 
them. 

I have preſented my reader with a 
deſcription of a ſtove, &c. for raiſing 
and bringing to maturity theſe plants; 
with a plate, whereby the whole 1s ex- 
hibited at one view; with proper re- 
ferences, &c. for the conſtruction of ſuch 
places, ſo as to render them not only 
uſeful but ornamental, 
| From 
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From theſe premiſes, it is hoped the 
public will receive this production with 


the ſame candour they have ever ſhewn 


to all works tending to improve any of 
tLe arts and ſciences. Which will be 
ſufficient reward for all the care and 
trouble the author has taken in this 
Piece ; and likewiſe be an inducement 
for him to elucidate, hereafter, ſome 
other ſubjects in the intricate parts of 
gardening. | 
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ON THE 


CULT UR E 


OF THE 


A N A N A, 
O R 


PINE-APPLE PLANT. 


HE excellency, fragrancy, and 

flavour of the fruit which this 
plant produceth needs no commenda- 
tion, as it is well known to excel all the 
fruits hitherto cultivated ; ſo that it 1s 
no wonder every gentleman of taſte and 
fortune is fond of this polite article of 
gardening. 

The pine-apple plant is a native of Su- 
rinam, one of the hotteſt countries of 
South-America, and of ſome inland parts 
of Africa. There they grow in ſuch quan- 
B tities, 
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tities, as to perfume the air ſome miles 
round with the fragrancy of their fruit. 
From theſe places the plants have been 
introduced into Europe: and firſt by the 
Dutch; but was by them brought to little 
perfection for ſome time, till Monſ. Le 
Cour, an ingenious gentleman of Leyden 
in Holland, hit upon a method whereby 
the fruit might be perfected. This ſoon be- 
came known in England, where all the arts 
and ſciences receive improvement, particu- 
larly gardening; and in this article ſo much, 
that at preſent we excel all Europe in its 
culture. 

But as there is much ſkill wanting to 
bring this moſt excellent fruit to its ulti- 
mate perfection, both in magnitude and 
flavour, the following directions, reſulting 
from many years experience, if ſtrictly at- 
tended to, will, I am certain, obviate all 
thoſe difficulties which gardeners have 
hitherto laboured under in the raiſing this 
kind of plant, 


There 


ta) 


There have been ſeveral varieties pro- 
duced from ſeeds; but this is a tedious 
proceſs, and, perhaps, after all, the fruit 
will be but trifling or ill-flavoured : there- 
fore the beſt method of propagating theſe 
plants is, from the crowns and ſuckers 
of thoſe which have produced good fruit. 

The two principal ſorts, which by all 
are allowed to be the bgſt, and which 
we cultivate in England, are the oval- 
fruited pine, which was the firſt raiſed 
here and in Holland, and commonly call- 
ed the queen-pine ; and the ſugar-loaf, 
or Montſerrat-pine : the fruit of this laſt 
mentioned kind is not ſo certain of be- 
ing produced in its proper ſeaſon as the 
other, therefore 1s leſs eſteemed by the 
gardeners ; but it 1s reckoned to be ſu- 
perior in flavour. 

For the cultivation of theſe plants in 
England, there are two neceſſary requi- 
ſites to be conſidered : Firſt, a bark-bed 
covered with a frame and glaſſes ; which, 
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in the gardeners language, is called a 
pit; and, ſecondly, a larger houſe, called 
a ſtove : the one ſerves to raiſe the ſuckers 
and crowns to a proper ſize for bearing 
fruit, which takes up the time of two 
years ; and the other for bringing the 
fruit to perfection. .Now as both theſe 
buildings are abſolutely neceſſary for the 
culture, preſervation, and bringing to 
perfection the pine-apple in this northern 
climate, and as no plants which are na- 
tives of the torrid zone can exiſt here 
without ſuch artificial aids, I ſhall pre- 


ſent my reader with a plan and deſcrip- 


tion of the moſt convenient and uſeful 
kind of ſtove and pit that can poſſibly be 
invented for this purpoſe. 

Firſt, of the ſtove, ſuppoſed to ripen 
one hundred fruit every year: 6, the 
back wall, one foot two inches (See the 
ground plan); /, the flue, one foot; 
a0, the walk, one foot nine inches; , the 
tan or bark- bed, ſurrounded with a nine 

3 2 — inch 
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inch wall; p, the path in front, one 
foot fix inches, with a nine inch wall in 
front, and h the fire-places ; the depth 
of the bark-bed three feet, and the width 
eight in the clear : the flues to be re- 
turned one over the other; the lower 
one three bricks ſet on edge, and the 
others two bricks (See the ſection) ; the 
upright glaſſes in front two feet and a 
half; and the ſlope glaſſes to make an 
angle of about twenty degrees ; the glaſſes 
in front and ſlope to be about three feet 
ſix inches wide in the clear; and a door- 
way in the middle of the back-wall, ſepa- 
rating the flues of each fire- place. At 
the back of this building, a ſhed ſhould 
be erected for ſeveral convenient pur- 
poſes; making the whole length forty 
feet. 
This ſtove, as was obſerved before, is 
deſigned for bringing the fruit to per- 
fection. But for the pit, which is to 
rear the young plants, I recommend the 
fol- 
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following one, that will certainly keep 
them in a growing ſtate, which is the 
moſt material article in their manage- 
ment to obtain good fruit. In order 
therefore to erect ſuch a place, there 
ſhould be provided ſome ſound oak poſts, 
which being fixed in the earth according 
to the proper dimenſions of the intended 
pit, to them ſhould be nailed planks of 
the ſame kind of wood, the bottom 
planks to be three feet from the ſurface 
of the earth, in front upwards ; let three 
feet and a half of planks in height be on 
the north ſide, to form the back of the 
pit ; which, with the back of the frame, 
placed thereon, the whole back will be 
ſix feet and a half above the ſurface; 
the front of the frame ſhould be one foot 
fix inches. This pit ſhould be fix feet 
and a half wide, and-in length according 
to the quantity of plants it is intended 
to contain; which ſhould be always in 
proportion to the ſtove where the plants 

are 
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are to be fruited after they are full grown; 
and therefore not much leſs in dimenſion 
than the bark bed of the ſtove, The 
bars of wood which ſupport the glaſſes 
ſhould be made neat, neither broad nor 


thick; for, if either, they will much 


intercept the rays of the ſun; they muſt, 
however, be ſtrong enough to ſupport 
the glaſſes without bending under them, 
In both places, the panes of glaſs 
ſhould be laid in putty, and placed in 
an imbricated manner, ſo as to lay over 
the ends of each other. This method of 


_ glazing is much better than being laid in 


lead, and is alſo of greater ſervice to the 
plants, for they will receive the benefit 
of the air between the ſquares of glaſs ; 
and likewiſe thoſe rancid vapours which 
ariſe from the fermentation of the bark- 
bed, &c, by being condenſed againſt the 
glaſs, will be diſſipated more freely. 


Good covering is alſo neceſſary for theſe 


places. For the ſtove, either canvas or 
wooden 
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wooden ſhutters ſhould be put on every 
froſty or cold damp night: but, for the 
pit, reeds tied together in the form of 
mats, as many gardeners practiſe in 
covering their cucumber frames ; and if 
the weather 1s ſevere, mats may be placed 
underneath theſe reed coverings, which 
will prevent the froſt from penetrating 
to the plants; the bottoms of theſe 
bark-beds ſhould alſo be flat paved with 
bricks, to prevent the damps, &c. from 
riſing that way. | 

Having ſaid as much as is neceſſary 
concerning the ſtructure, &c. of theſe 
buildings, the next thing that comes un- 


der our conſideration 1s the article of tan- 


-——-- 


ners bark, which is ſo very eſſential, by 
its moderate and laſting fermentation, 
towards raiſing the pine-apple, that there 
is no material yet known which anſwers 
the purpoſe of hot- beds ſo well as this. 
In chuſing of bark, it ſhould not be 
too large or too ſmall; as the firſt is 


apt 
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apt to heat too violently, and the other 
ſoon becomes earth, and ceaſes to fer- 
ment; therefore the middling ſize is 
beſt, It ſhould be moderately dried be- 
fore it is put into the pit, otherwiſe it 
will cake and heat too much ; it ſhould 
alſo be turned over, and lightly ſhaken 
up, in order to bring it to a proper 
temperature of warmth. 

Previouſly to its reception of the 
plants, it is neceſſary to ſcreen all the 
bark in the beds annually, that the leſſer 
parts may be ſeparated from the greater, 
which is {till fit for uſe ; for if new bark 
be added to old, that is much decayed, 


without ſcreening, it will not lay porous 


enough, and will therefore burn. When 
the old tan is ſcreened, that part of it 
which is fit for uſe again, ſhould be 
ſpread of an equal thickneſs all over the 
pit; then bring in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of new tan to raiſe the bed to 
its proper height, which ſhould be full 

> three 
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three feet thick ; and with a proper fork 
(which 1s commonly made for the pur- 
poſe) ſtir up the bark from the bottom 
of the pit, mixing the new and old well 
together; which, if properly performed, 
will continue a moderate heat for four or 
five months. The beſt ſeaſon to ſcreen 


the bark 1s in the month of September ; 
for then the houſe will be moſt at liber- 


ty, the ripe fruit being near all cut; 


and the beds will alſo be put into a good 
condition during the winter, which is a 
material article. 

When theſe beds begin to decline their 
heat, ſome new bark ſhould be added, to 
renew it again. Many gardeners lay 
their new tan in the beds in layers, and 
plunge the plants in old bark on the top 
of the new ; but this method cannot pro- 
mote the welfare of the plants ſo much 
as when the bark 1s ſcreened, and the 
new and old mixed well together ; for 
the fermentation is not ſo moiſt when 

3 the 
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the pots are plunged in all old bark; and 
when it is all new at the bottom, the 
roots are apt to be burnt by the bark 
heating too violently, 

Having proceeded thus far, and the 
places being ready for the reception of 
the plants, I ſhall now explain their 
management ; and, firſt, ſhall begin 
with the ſmall plants, commonly called 
crowns and ſuckers. Y 

Theſe are either procured in England, 
or brought from America. Theſe laſt are 
precarious, as in long voyages they are 
almoſt periſhed before we receive them ; 
and in thoſe parts the people are not 
over nice in chuſing them; I ſhall, there- 
fore, confine my obſervations and di- 
rections to thoſe which are produced in 
England. | 

I noticed, in the beginning of this 
work, that pine-apples were increafed 
from crowns and ſuckers. The crowns . 
grow on the top of the fruit; and the 

Do ſuckers 
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ſuckers iſſue from between the lower 
part of the leaves; they are both fit 
to be taken from the parent- plant 
when the fruit is ripe; the proper ſea- 
ſon for which is in the month of Au- 
„ 

It is eaſily known when the ſuckers 
are fit to be parted from the old ſtool, 
by their bottoms being changed to a 
brown colour; alſo that part which is to 
be put into the earth at planting, by 
becoming hard, with the appearance of 
little knobs, which are the embrios of 
future roots: but if they are taken off 
before this ſign of perfection appears, 
there is a neceſſity for them to be laid 
in a warm dry place, for their bottoms 
to harden before they are planted, leſt 
they rot by immediate planting; though 
this unſkilful practice is too often uſed, 
either through the eagerneſs or ignorance 
of many gardeners, to the manifeſt de- 
triment of the plant. To dry the crowns 


well 
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well is abſolutely neceſſary, their bottoms 
being more replete with moiſture than 
the ſuckers : it is alſo proper to clear off 
a few of the ſmall leaves which ſur- 
round their baſe; but ſuckers which 
have ſtood their proper time on the mo- 
ther-plant, may be taken off one day, 
and planted the next. 

Thoſe ſuckers which are not ripe by 
the middle of September, I would ad- 
viſe to let them remain on the plants 
which produced them until March fol- 
lowing ; for they are very apt to rot, not 
only when taken off very ſucculent, but 
likewiſe if taken off later in the ſeaſon 
than September. Theſe, when ripe and 
fit for potting, ſhould be planted in thoſe 
pots called forty-eights, otherwiſe half- 
penny-pots ; this ſize 1s full big enough, 
unleſs the ſuckers be very large, as ſome 
few happen to be. The earth which 
they are planted in ſhould be a rich haze- 
ly loam, taken from a well-paſtured com- 

mon, 
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mon, or what is called virgin-earth. 
Notwithſtanding the directions given by 


\ ſeveral authors to make compoſitions of 


various ſoils, I know, by experience, this 


anſwers much better, not only for pine- 
apple plants, but for moſt other vege- 


tables, | | 

In planting, obſerve not to ſet them 
too deep, which 1s too often practiſed 
by many ignorant gardeners, thinking 
that they will more 1mmediately receive 


the benefit of the warmth ; which they 


will do; but they conſider not the great 


detriment they receive otherwiſe. 


The plants being potted, they ſhould 
be properly arranged in reſpect to their 


different heights and ſizes, ſo that they 
-may be placed in the bark-bed in a thea- 


trical order, the talleſt plants in the 
back, and ſhorteſt in front of the pit; 


whereby they will more eaſily receive the 


benign influence of the ſolar rays. 


'The 
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The bark-bed ſhould be in a mode- 
rate temperature for their reception be- 


fore they are plunged therein; but by 
no means let the heat be too ſtrong, for 


that will force the fibres out ſo faſt, as 


to render them ſmall, to the very great 
detriment of the future growth of the 
plants ; for the fibres, ſo quickly driven 
out, will be very ſucculent and tender, 
and the plants run a great hazard of re- 
ceiving a check in winter; the conſe- 
quence of which is, that they will fruit 
the next ſummer, and their production 
will be good for nothing. 

The plants ſo far managed, ſhould 
have air freely admitted to them in this 
ſeaſon, at all times and opportunities, 
when it is mild; but this is to be pro- 
portioned in a judicious manner, as there 
are no preciſe rules to be given for it: 
a well graduated thermometer is a good 
direction for the unexperienced in this 


branch of gardening. I have found, by 
fre- 
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frequent trials, that thirty degrees above 
temperate on Farenheit's ſcale, 1s a good 
growing warmth for fruiting plants, but 
too ſtrong for ſmall or ſucculent ones, 
as they are apt to grow weak therein; 
for when they are over-heated at bot- 
tom, they are forced up weak, with long 


leaves; they alſo grow white in their 


hearts, and are made very tender there- 
by, and conſequently very much preju- 
diced : and when they have too much 
heat at top, it frequently ſtops the juices 
from flowing ſo freely as they ſhould do, 
and alſo blemiſhes the leaves with ſpots (a 
natural conſequence when the perſpira- 
tion 1s ſtopped) which muſt therefore be 
very hurtful to the plants. Ir is Iikwiſe 
detrimental to pine plants to ſtifle them 
up too cloſe, and not give them proper 
air, which, as was before obſerved, 
ſhould be admitted at every opportunity. 


The covering over of the glaſſes ſhould 


alſo be in proportion to the warmth of 
1 the 


(17 ] 
the air, either thicker or thinner, as the 
cold or warmth may happen. The 
plants kept in this kind of pit will re- 
quire but little water during the winter, 
as they have a moiſter fermentation than 
thoſe kept in the ſtove. 

When the winter advances ſo as to be- 
come froſty and cold, I adviſe the pit to 
be lined round with mellow horſe dung, 
ſuch as is uſed for cucumber beds in 
the ſpring, to the height of the tan with- 
inſide ; on the top of the dung continue 
to lay old hay, ſtraw, or fern, where it can 
be had in plenty : which laſt may be cut 
when full grown, and afterwards ſtacked 
up for uſe. Either of theſe materials 
may be continued from the dung to the 
top of the frame all around. Theſe 
linings of dung will keep the back con- 
ſtantly to a good degree of heat ; and the 
upper lining will alſo keep the cold from 
penetrating through the frame: but it 
muſt be obſerved, that when the heat of 
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the lining declines, to add a ſufficient 
quantity of freſh dung to the former, 
and ſtir 1t up together, which will re- 
new the heat again to its former degree. 
This ſtirring the lining ſhould be re- 
peated as often as is neceſſary through- 
out the winter. 


In the diſpoſition of the pots, I have 


before directed to place the talleſt plants 


behind; it would alſo not be amiſs to 
arrange them alternately in the rows, 
which will give them the advantage of 


receiving the air and rays of the ſun 


more equally. Particular regard ſhould 
be had that the heat of the bark be kept 
to an equal temperature during the win- 
ter ſeaſon; for on this the future ſucceſs 
of the plants greatly depends. 

Having by theſe directions conducted 


the plants through the winter; towards 


the end of March begin to be leſs ſparing 
of the admiſſion of air, but yet to uſe 
caution in this reſpect ; for at that ſea- 

ſon 


"i 
1 

= 
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ſon they are very tender, by being fo 
much confined all the winter; and at this 
time of year the weather is very change- 
able, ſometimes the air 1s very ſharp and 
piercing, at other times the ſun ſhines 
very hot, the heat and cold often varying 
ſeveral times in a day: it 1s therefore 
more eligible to ſhade the plants with 
mats when the rays of the ſun are too 
powerful, than to expoſe them to too 
much air; and this ſhould be done oc 
caſionally throughout the ſpring, letting 
the plants be inured to both by degrees, 
which will greatly promote their growth, 
About the twentieth of April is the bet 
ſeaſon for ſhifting the young plants ; at 
which time being properly provided with 
a good rich loamy ſoil, taken from the 
ſurface ; not loam that is dug in deep 
pits, which is generally ſour, and contains 
but few ſalts, and thoſe harſh and unfit 
for ſuch tender plants; ſomething of a 
ſoft earth, that is freſh and untainted, 

„ - may 
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may be added to the former, ſo as to 
make a ftrong rich compoſition, which 
will neither crack nor bind, or ſeparate 
like ſand; neither ſhould it be ſcreened, 
but be previouſly turned over ſeveral 
times, that the parts may be better in- 
corporated together: this earth will be 
better if it is prepared ſome months be- 
fore it is wanted. 

Before the planting, care mould be 
taken that the pots intended for receiving 
the plants have holes large enough at 
their bottoms, alſo that the pots are clean 
withinſide; for many flovenly gardeners 
plant in pots having much of the former 
earth adhering to their inſides ; the con- 


ſequence of which is, that when the fibres 
of the plants reach to ſuch carth, it greatly 


retards their growth. 

The ſeaſon being arrived for ſhifting, 
as before noticed, thoſe which were in 
{mall pots ſhould be carefully turned out 
and Planted into pots of the next ſize 

larger ; 
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larger; obſerving which of theſe are ſound 
and in perfect health, and to preſerve in- 
tire the ball of earth to which their roots 
are affixed; but thoſe which may ap- 


pear any ways defective, to ſhake the 


earth from the roots, and trim off all 
thoſe which appear not alive; remem- 
bering alſo to take off all decayed or da- 
maged leaves: being thus prepared, put 
a ſhell or piece of tyle over the hole at 
the bottom of the pot, which cover about 
an inch thick with well rotted dung, and 
a little of the prepared earth over that; 
then turn the plant out carefully, and 
fill up the interſtice between the ball of 
earth and pot with the ſame ſoil. Thoſe 


plants which are a year older ſhould be 


alſo ſhifted at this ſeaſon; theſe ſhould 
be ſhaken out of the pots, and their roots 
cut off with a ſharp knife, their bottoms 
well cleaned, and ſome few of their lower 
leaves ſtripped off, to give liberty for their 
roots to draw more freely, which are 
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frequently formed between the leaves in 
brown knobs; but not by any means to 
pull off ſo many leaves as to wound the 
plant ; therefore a medium way is moſt 
eligible. The ſize of the pots theſe plants 


require, are thoſe of which twenty-four 


are to the caſt, or ſixteen, according to 
the ſize of the plants. The pots being 
ready, plant the pines in the earth as be- 
fore directed, preſſing the earth mode- 
rately tight about them ; and obſerve to 
renew the bark beds, if neceſſary, with 
ſome freſh tan, previous to plunging in 
the plants. | 

I have ſeen many 1gnorant gardeners 
bury their pots five or fix inches below 


the ſurface of the tan, but I know not 


the reaſon for their ſo doing, unleſs it is 
to exclude the ſun and air from that part 
of the plant on which the whole ſucceſs 
depends : for the characteriſtic of a pine 
plant, likely to produce a fine fruit, 1s to 
have a large ſwelling bottom ; but this 


method 
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method has a contrary effect therefore 
direct to plunge the pots no deeper in 
the bark bed than their rims. 

If the heat of the ſun ſhould at this 
time be very great, it will be proper to 
ſnade them till ſuch time as they have 
made new roots, as, otherwiſe, the ſun 


will be hurtful to them. After they 


have been ſhifted about a week, give a 
gentle watering all over their leaves, 
which will waſh the filth from them, 
and ſettle the earth to the roots: this 
water ſhould be ſet in the ſtove a day 

or two, to take off the chill. 
While the nights prove cold, continue 
to keep the glaſſes covered, and to give 
air each day according to the heat of 
the weather. It frequently happens in 
May that there fall warm gentle ſhowers, 
which wonderfully promotes the growth 
of plants ; therefore when the pine plants 
have been inured to air after the time 
of ſhifting, if there happens to be a 
ſhower 


[ 24 1 
ſhower of a warm mild nature, and 
the wind ſtill, I would adviſe that the 
glaſſes be taken intirely off from the pit, 
that the plants may receive the benefit 
of the rain for an hour; then the glaſſes 
ſhould be put on again, ſhutting them 
down cloſe a little while ; and if the ſun 
ſhines hot immediately after, the plants 
ſhould be ſhaded from its violence; but 
a little air may be given them before 
night. Try this, and the next day the ap- 
pearance of the plants will give ſufficient 
ſatisfaction for ſo doing. 

The nights in June being generally 
more temperate than thoſe of the preceding 
month, it will then be proper to water 
the plants on evenings; this ſhould be 
done gently all over their leaves, a little 
each time, and frequently, which is better 
than to give it them in large quantities: 
yet if the weather proves hot, I would ad- 
viſe to let them have at this ſeaſon of the 
year, a good ſoaking of water now and 

then 
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then, for the benefit of their roots; or 
if a ſmart ſhower of rain ſhould happen 
that is warm, I would not refuſe their 
having the benefit thereof ; obſerving 
at all opportunities to admit a good ſhare 
of air, whereby they will grow ſtrong and 
large at the bottom, ſo as to enable them 
to produce good fruit the ſucceeding 
year. 

Some time in the firſt or ſecond week 
in July, when the weather grows more 
warm, I adviſe a bed to be made with 
bark, to contain all the laſt years crowns 
and ſuckers, allowing them ſufficient room ; 
this bed may be covered with ſpare cu- 
cumber or melon frames, which are at 
liberty. This ſeaſon, the plants which 
are intended to fruit the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer, may be taken out from the pit and 
placed again at a greater diſtance, ob- 
ſerving to ſtir up the bark ; this will be 
of very conſiderable advantage to the 
plants, for by giving them room, the air 

E _ 
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can circulate more freely round them; 
the neglecting of this has occaſioned more 
damage to pine plants than any thing 
elſe. The ſmall plants which have been 
moved into the cucumber frames, &c. 
ſhould be kept freely grawing, for a check 
now will be very hurtful to them, this 
being the principal ſeaſon of their growth. 
But ſorry I am to ſay it, there are too 
many gardeners who have pine plants 
under their care that never conſider the 
proper ſeaſon of growth, imagining that 
they ſhould be in conſtant motion all the 
year. 

If the weather 1s very hot in July and 
Auguſt, the plants ſhould have a very 
large ſhare of air, nay even ſo much as 
to be almoſt expoſed abroad; for as 
this is their growing ſeaſon, the allowing 
them plenty of air will eſtabliſh the 
plants ſo well at their bottoms that 
there will be no neceſſity to check them 
in winter, in order to make them ſhew 


their 
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their fruit; for I have ſeen many take 
their fruiting plants out of a warm bark 


bed about Chriſtmas, and ſet them in the 
cold for two or three days and nights, 


then plunging them again: the inten- 


tion of uſing this extream is, to make the 
plants form for fruit, which effect will 
certainly be obtained; but the reſult is, 
that this check will prevent their pro- 
ducing fine fruit; whereas by following 
the rules here laid down, there can be 
but little doubt of the plant's ſucceeding 
according to expectation. 

As the hot weather decreaſes, obſerve 
to graduate the giving air and water in 
proportion. About the end of Septem- 
ber the ſucceſſion plants will be nearly 
full grown, at which time the bark bed 
in the ſtove ſhould be got in readineſs 
for their reception, the tan being raiſed 
about ſix or ſeven inches about the wall 
of the pit, to allow for ſettling about 


the middle of October. | 
E 2 When 
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When this bed is a little ſettled, lay 
on a border of the ſame kind of earth 
as before mentioned, at about one foot 
ſix inches wide on the ſurface of the tan, 
intirely round the bark bed, which may 
be kept up withinſide by planks, &c. 
the intention of this border 1s, to turn 
part of the ſucceſſion plants out of their 
pots into it, which when they are 
brought into the ſtove, are then called 
fruiting plants. This border ſhould be 
juſt ſo thick with earth as to contain 
completely the balls of the plants after 

they are turned out, allowing a reaſon- 
able diſtance, which in a pit that is 
capable of receiving an hundred plants, 
the border round will contain forty-ſix 
of them. One end of the border ſhould 
be left unplanted till laſt, for the con- 
veniency of filling the middle of the bed. 
When the border is done, bring in ſo 
much tan as will fill up the middle part 
of the pit; then the remaining plants 

| ſhould 
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ſhould be ſhifted into pots a ſize larger, 
as may be neceſſary, and plunged in the 
tan at a reaſonable diſtance. 

The earth which is uſed for theſe 
purpoſes, ſhould be put into the ſtove 
a day or two before it is wanted, that 
it may be warm; which is much better 
than to fill the pots up that the plants 
are turned into with cold earth. And 
it will not be amiſs, if the empty pots 
which are to be uſed, were turned down 
on the bark-bed a day or two ' before 
uſing ; as we cannot be too careful of 
the roots of the plants: for if the tender 
fibres ſhould receive a check at this ſea- 
ſon, they will not readily recover it; for, 


frequently, ſuch ſtoppages are the means 


of their ſhewing fruit before the proper 
time. 

When the whole bed is compleated in 

a regular and proper manner with the 

plants, then the other parts of the ſtove 

ſhould be made very neat; for cleanlineſs 
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is as neceſſary to plants as animals ; be- 
ſides, it will give them a chearful ap- 
pearance. I 

During this ſeaſon, the glaſſes ſhould 
be covered at night, in order to keep 
the ſtove m a proper temperature of 
warmth ; for at this time of the year, 
the morning froſts begin to come on. 

In the beginning of November, it fre- 
quently happens that we have dark foggy 
weather, at which time it will be neceſ- 
ſary to begin to make gentle fires at 
night in the ſtove; but by no means let 
them be ſtrong till Chriſtmas is paſt (un- 
leſs the weather ſhould be uncommonly 
ſevere) but to keep a gentle, conſtant 
warmth. The beſt kind of fuel for this 
purpoſe, is turf or peat; but where 
theſe cannot eaſily be procured, coals or 
wood muſt ſuffice, 

In the month of January, begin to In- 
creaſe the fires in the ſtove gradually, in 
order to prepare the plants the better for 
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ſhewing their fruit; which if they do in 
the beginning of March, it will be better 
than earlier; for they will then have the 


beſt time of the year to grow and Perfect 
good fruit. 


When the bark-bed begins to decline | 


its heat, the pots in the middle of the 
pit may be taken out, and that part of 
the bed renewed; being careful not to 
undermine the border. | 

There are many people who object 
againſt turning the plants out before 
they ſhew their fruit; for, ſay they, we 
cannot depend on the plants thus treared 
to ſhew their fruit at the proper ſeaſon. 


But if plants are properly managed in 


Auguſt and September, there is no 
doubt of their fruiting in the ſpring, as 
well as thoſe kept in pots. When the 
roots have reached the wall on one fide, 
and the plank on the other (which they 
will do by the time of ſhewing) then the 
advantage of this method is diſcoverable, 
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by the wonderful progreſs the fruit makes 
in its growth, to what thoſe confined in 
pots do. | 

When the fruit appears in the heart 
of the plant, great care ſhould be taken 
to keep that part from wet. Alſo, when 
the fruit is in bloom, obſerve not to wa- 
ter over the top; for moiſture will de- 
prive the generative parts of the flowers 
from performing their neceſſary func- 
tions; and if the male duſt is waſhed off 
before it has impregnated the piſtillum 
or female part of generation, ſeveral tu- 
bercles of the fruit will not ſwell; to 
the manifeſt imperfection of the whole 
fruit. 

When the bloſſoms are paſt; and the 
fruit begins to advance in magnitude, 
then the plants may be watered all over 
without danger ; with this caution, how- 
ever, not to do it in the middle of the 
day. In the ſpring and autumn ſeaſons, 
the morning is the beſt time for water- 


ing 
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ing pine- plants; but, in ſummer, the 
evening is preferable, 

As the fruit increaſe in bulk, be ſure 
to keep a good heat both at bottom and 
top of the ſtove ; allo to repeat the wa- 
tering as often as occaſion may require, 
and to let the plants have freſh air ad- 
mitted every day; for by proportioning 
heat, air, and water, with judgment and 
care, the whole ſucceſs of large high- 
flavoured pine- apples depends. 

When the fruit are ripe, they change 
their colour to a beautiful yellow, and 
have a moſt delightful fragrant ſmell. 
If the ſtove ſhould have too many fruit 
ripen at a time, or faſter than they are 
wanted, a part of it may be ſhaded from 
the rays of the ſun, whereby they will 
be kept back a few days, 

The fruit, being perfectly ripe, ſhould 
be cut in the morning before the ſun 
ſhines on the ſtove, which is the beſt 
time, and laid in a ſweet cool place; but 
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not where there are any aromatic ſcents, 
leſt the fruit ſhould imbibe their odori- 
ferous particles, and render it diſagree- 
able to the taſte : and when brought to 
the table, the crown, which grows on 
the top, ſhould be twiſted off, and re- 
ſerved for a new plant, 

Before I quit the directions for the 
management of the pine-apple, I ſhall 
mention a danger to which the plants 
are expoſed : This is a white inſect, 
which preys on the leaves; and, if not 
carefully guarded againſt, will deſtroy a 
whole houſe of plants in a ſhort time. 
This inſect ſeems to be peculiar to the 
pine-plant; as I never could obſerve 
the ſame kind of animal on any other 
ſort of plant. Where the plants are 
healthful, we ſee ſcarce any on them; 
it 1s therefore only thoſe poor ones, 
which are not in a proper ſtate of health, 
that are infected with theſe creatures. 
It 1s the ſame with many other kinds of 
plants: 


, . 


plants: we ſee our peach- trees, &c. 
which grow in a poor worn-out foil, 
frequently deſtroyed by vermin. On the 
contrary, where they grow free and lux- 
uriant, nothing of this deſtruction hap- 
pens. So it is with pine-apple plants 
the vermin always attacking the weak 
ones: therefore, if the plants are well 
managed in the frame, as has been di- 
rected, there will be neither poverty nor 
vermin; for the moiſt fermentation is 
ſo very diſagreeable to their conſtitutions, 
as to be almoſt immediate death to them. 
There ſcarce ever appears any of theſe 


deſtructive creatures on the plants which 


are kept without fire-heat; they being 
encouraged by the warmth and dryneſs 
of the air in the ſtove, and the bad ſtate 
of the plants. But when it happens 
that the plants are become infected with 
them, care ſhould be taken to clean the 
plants well at their bottoms each time of 
ſhifting, taking off all decayed leaves; 


F 2 their 
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their lower parts being the place of re- 
fuge: alſo to deſtroy thoſe which appear 
from time to time on the leaves of the 
plants. Some gardeners ſpread ſulphur 
on the leaves, in order to extirpate the 
inſects; but as that has a very diſagreea- 
ble ſmell, which may be communicated 
to the fruit ſo as to affect its flavour, it 
is therefore much better to reject it. 
Others put tobacco-duſt on the plants; 
this likewiſe helps to deſtroy the vermin; 
but, at the ſame time, it ſtops the pores 
of the leaves ſo much, as conſiderably 
to prevent perſpiration: therefore, when 
the plants are once got thoroughly clean, 
the only way to keep them ſo, is to fol- 
low my directions, whereby they will 
always be in a ſtate of perfect health. 
Having now explained the whole cul- 
ture and management of the pine-apple, 
I next ſhall preſent my reader with a 
clear and explicit method concerning the 
management, &c. of melons, 


The 
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The MELON is allowed by all 
judges of fine fruit to be little inferior 
in flavour to the pine- apple, although 
more common, and raiſed at leſs ex- 
pence; therefore every good garden is 
incompleat where they are not culti- 
vated. Though, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
as a good melon 1s an excellent fruit, a 
bad or indifferent one is quite diſagree- 
able; and there are more bad ones 
raiſed than thoſe which are really good. 
I therefore could not wonder much, 
when 1 have heard many people exclaim 
againſt them ; though, perhaps, if they 
had taſted a fine flavoured fruit, their 
opinion of melons would have been quite 
otherwiſe. 

The melon 1s a native of Perſia, and 
the countries adjacent, from whence it 
was originally introduced into Europe. 
There are various kinds; but I ſhall only 
i mention thoſe which are moſt eſteemed, 
. and 
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and known with us by the names of the 
Romana and Canteleupe melons. 

Different gardeners have various me- 
thods in propagating the plants which 
produce this fruit. I ſhall not trouble 
myſelf either in expoſing or copying any 
of their ways of culture ; but ſhall ex- 
plain to my reader the method I have 
always practiſed with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs, and thereby have produced the 
fineſt melons. | 

The rules which I ſhall lay down, if 
ſtrictly followed, will ſufficiently recom- 
pence ſuch perſons for the labour and 
trouble they may have in raifing and 
bringing to perfection theſe plants. 

The firſt thing to be conſidered is, 
the procuring good ſeeds of the kinds 
which are intended to be propagated ; 
the next is the choice of a proper place 
where the plants are to be raiſed : this 
ſhould be well expoſed to the ſun, and 


incloſed with a reed hedge, to break off 


the 


— 


91 


the violence of the winds. This kind 
of fence is much better than either pales 
or walls; as the wind will paſs through 
it, and not reverberate; which is the 
caſe with walls, whereby the plants re- 
ceive more detriment than in an open 
expoſure. This place ſhould be intirely 
adapted for melons. In confined places 
where cucumbers are alſo wanted to be 
raiſed, it is neceſſary to make a diviſion 
by pannels of reeds, running north and 


ſouth ; for cucumbers ſhould not grow 


too near the melons, as they are very 
apt to degenerate each other ; therefore 


they ſhould be kept aſunder as far as 


poſhble. 
At the proper ſeaſon, (of which here- 
after) a hot-bed ſhould be made, in or- 
der to raiſe the plants for the firſt crop. 
This bed ſhould be made with freſh horſe- 
dung ; but, before it is formed into a 
bed, it ſhould be caſt in a heap to fer- 
ment, that the rancid quality of it may 
| I paſs 
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paſs off in vapour. In about eight or 
ten days the dung will become ſweet and 
mellow. In caſting up this dung, the 
long and ſhort ſhould be well mixed to- 
gether, that they may be nearly of an 
equal ſtrength, Many gardeners make 
a practice to mix coal-aſhes with their 
hot-bed dung, though there are few of 
them but know aſhes to be an enemy to 
the roots of many vegetables, particularly 
thoſe of melons; for this reaſon they 
ſhould be rejected : beſides, when aſhes 
are mixed with dung, they will exclude 
the air from penetrating ſo freely as it 
ſhould do ; the conſequence of which is, 
that the dung will burn, and therefore 
be very improper to make good hot- 
bode, 

When the dung is become ſweet and 
in proper order, then the bed ſhould be 
made according to the ſize of the frames, 
one load to a light is a ſufficient quan- 
tity : it will be beſt to make the bed 


in- 


144 1 

intirely above ground for the conveni- 
ency of lining it when the heat begins 
to decline ; alſo the ſun and air will have 
the better advantage, which will much 
promote the fermentation of the bed. 
In laying the dung into a bed, it ſhould 
be ſhook into the required form with a 
fork, but not preſſed hard, as it is better 
to let the dung ſettle of itſelf than to 
beat or tread it down ; for when it 1s 
made hard the air will be excluded too 
much, eſpecially if the dung is ſhort, 
and thereby the fermentation will be 
ſtopped. Likewiſe if the dung be very 
new and ſtrawey, hard preſſing will 
make it burn for a conſiderable time, 
and afterwards it loſes its heat all at once; 
but when lightly made up, the dung 
will ſettle gradually, and keep a regular 
fermentatation a long time, which is 

what is required of it, 
The back or north ſide of the bed 
ſnould be three or four inches higher 
G than 


: 
| 


— 
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the front part, which will give the glaf- 
ſes a greater ſlope towards the ſun, and 
thereby collect its rays more powerfully, 
to the great advantage of the early 
plants. When the bed 1s finiſhed, the 
frames and glaſſes ſhould be placed there- 
on directly, particularly if it is early in 
the ſeaſon, for much rain or ſnow might 
chill the bed: obſerve alſo to give much 
air to the bed, by tilting up the lights, 
that the ſteam which ariſes may more 
readily paſs off. 

After the bed has been made about 
ten or twelve days, a kind of ſpawn, 
vulgarly called toad ſtools, will come up 
on its ſurface; when theſe appear, it is 
a ſign that the bed will ſoon be in a pro- 
per temperature of heat to receive ei- 
ther ſeeds or plants. As theſe directions 
concerning the beds are adapted for both, 
where early cucumbers are raiſed, there 
is no neceſſity to make a bed for melon 
ſeeds, as the ſame will ſerve for both. 

The 
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The firſt ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds is 
about the beginning of February, which 
is early enough to have a good crop. 
When the plants are up, and their 
firſt or ſeed leaves are fully expanded, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up and 


planted into ſmall pots, two plants in 


each. Let them have a good rich earth 
to grow in, of ſuch ſort as is directed for 
the pines. 

When the melon plants are thus put 
into pots, they ſhould then be plunged 
to their rims in the bed, and care ſhould 
be taken to admit as much air to them 
as the heat of the bed will reaſonably 
allow; hkewiſe the glaſſes ſhould be 
well covered on nights and in very bad 
weather, to preſerve a kindly warmth 
in the bed. It is not ſo proper at this 
early ſeaſon, to water the plants imme- 
diately after their firſt planting ; for if 
the bed contains a growing heat, which 
it ſhould do, there will be a ſufficient 
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quantity of moiſture to ſerve them for 
fome time. | | 
The plants having put forth two 
rough leaves, the centre of each plant 
ſhould be cut or pinched off when the 
third rough leaf is about the ſize of 
a ſhilling ; in doing this, care ſhould be 
taken that the joint is not wounded 
which the ſecond leaf proceeds from. 


Soon after this operation is performed, 


the plants will put forth new branches, 
which the gardeners call runners; the 
time they take up in growing thus much 
will be about five weeks, at which time 
the bed ſhould be made ready which ts 
intended to receive them, according to 
the former directions; obſerving to pro- 
portion the time of the dung working, 
and the bed coming to a proper tempe- 
rature, ſo that the plants may not wait 
for the bed, after they have arrived to 
the age and ſize above mentioned. 
When 
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When the bed has lain its full time, 
and the violent heat paſſed off, which 
may be known by thruſting a ſtick into 
it and feeling its warmth, then 1s the 
time to lay the earth on about two 
inches all over, to keep down the ſteam 
of the dung; raiſing a hill of it in the 
middle of each light about fifteen inches 

thick. | 
The bed being thus prepared, it will 
be proper to wait two or three days, that 
the earth may be thoroughly warmed ; 
air alſo ſhould be admitted, that the 
fteam may paſs off, which, if retained, 
might be prejudicial to the plants. Theſe 
neceſſary precautions attended to, turn 
the plants carefully out of the pots; place 
two plants on each hill, without di- 
ſturbing the ball of earth about their 
roots; then give them a little water, 
which has ſtood in the bed ten or twelve 
hours to take off the chill; obſerving to 
cover the glaſſes at night with mats, and 
admiting 
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admiting a little air into the frame wherl 
the bed is in full ſtrength ; the plants 
ſhould alſo be ſhaded from the ſun in 
the middle of the day, till they are well 
rooted in the freſh earth : freſh air ſhould 
likewiſe be admited at all opportunities, 
that the plants may grow ſtrong and vi- 
gorous ; for when they are in a grow- 
ing ſtate, they ſhould be kept on. When 
the bed begins to decline its heat, freſh 
horſe-dung ſhould be added to the ſides 
of the bed; but it muſt be done with 


caution, leſt the ſteam ſhould paſs into 


the bed immediately under the bottom 
of the frame; for a rancid ſteam will 
deſtroy the plants; which almoſt every 
young gardener has experienced, who 
has had the management of hot-beds. 

In order to prevent this miſchief, the 
following precaution ſhould be uſed : 
When the bed is lined with new dung 
as high as the frame, there ſhould be 


| ſome ſpits of earth laid on it, about four 


inches 
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inches thick ; this ſhould be trod cloſe ; 


then lay on it damaged hay, dry litter, 
or dry fern, up to the top of the frame, 


When this lining declines, add ſome 


freſh to it, and turn it together ; this 
will renew the heat. 

When the fibres of the plants begin to 
appear through the hills of earth, the 
bed ſhould have earth laid over it, nearly 
as high as the hills; as theſe ſhould be 


higheſt, to preſerve the main ſtem from 
being too moiſt ; for, in watering, if the 
principal ſtem receives much wet, it is 


apt to decay; ſo that the beſt way to 
water melon-plants 1s, to let them have 
it to their young fibres ſtill as they ad- 
vance, and to keep the main ſtem and 
old roots as dry as poſlible. 

As the runners advance, obſerve to 
lay them regular, ſo that they may ſpread 
the bed at equal diſtances. When the 
fruit appears, many of them drop off 
ſoon after: this is owing to the tod great 
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quantity of ſap the bunches contain, 


which deſtroys the fruit. In the time 


of its pregnancy, this glut of ſap de- 
priving the farina of the male bloſſoms 
from performing its proper office on the 
piſtils of the fruit-bearing flowers, oc- 
caſions this defect. To prevent there- 
fore the ſap from flowing too freely into 
the fruit, encourage it to continue its 
courſe into the luxuriant branches, by 
turning carefully the ſmall fruit- bearing 
ones ſo that their ends may incline to- 
wards the main ſtem. Theſe ſmall 
branches ſhould be turned before the 
fruit-bearing flowers are expanded; for 
this method will aſſiſt nature, which is 
the chief deſign of gardening. 

Many people ſtop theſe Wh a 
joint or two beyond the fruit, in order 
to make it ſtand, This practice is not 
amiſs, with reſpect to thoſe ſhoots which 
are very weak; as, by this means, they 


will produce lateral branches for fruit: 


I but 
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but this will not ſet the fruit; for ſtop- 
ping a branch will draw the ſap; which 
is contrary to ſetting the fruit: ſo that 
thoſe branches which the fruit is ex- 
pected to perfect themſelves upon, ſhould 
not be ſtopped until the fruit 1s as big 


as a large wallnut ; neither ſhould too 


many of the ſmall branches be ſhortened, 
for by ſo doing, the courſe of the ſap 


will be turned into a wrong direction, to 


the prejudice of the crop. 

When the fruit 1s fairly ſet, the 
branches which they grow on may be 
turned into their former poſition ; by 
which means the ſap will find a freer 
paſſage to nouriſh the fruit. It will 
alſo be proper to lay a piece of tile or 
ſlate under the fruit, to keep it from the 
earth; and, at the time of the fruit's 
| ſetting, it is neceſſary to give as much 
air as the weather will admit of; for the 
air will much aſſiſt the male-bloſſoms to 


perform their office; which is more na- 
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tural than the common artifice the gar- 
deners frequently make uſe of. It will 
alſo be proper to keep the plants as dry 
as poſſible at this time, and to preſerve 


a kindly warmth in the bed. 


By this management, the fruit will 
ſwell wonderfully in a little time ; when 
it will be neceſſary to give the fibres 
ſome water round the inſides of the 
frame, keeping the middle dry. 

When the fruit are full grown, they 
ſhould be turned twice a week, that each 
part may receive an equal benefit of the 
ſun ; alſo to admit as much air as the 
ſeaſon will allow ; which will greatly add 
to their rich flavour. | 
The time when the fruit is ripe may 
eaſily be known, by its cracking in the 
part where it is affixed to the ſtalk; by 
its green colour inclining to yellow; and 


by its emitting a fragrant odour, Upon 


theſe appearances, the fruit may be cut: 
which ſhould be done in the morning; 


for 


I 


for if melons are cut when the ſun ſhines 
hot on them, they will taſtMat and in- 
ſipid. Neither ſhould they be permitted 
to remain on the vine till they are over- 
ripe; for then they are good but for 
little. Therefore at the time of the fruit 
ripening, they ſhould be examined every 
day. | 

The beſt ſort for the firſt crop of me- 
lons is the Romana; they being leſs ten- 
der than the Canteleupe : but the laſt 
mentioned 1s the fineſt flavoured of all 
the various kinds of melons. 

About the firſt week in March is ſoon 
enough for the ſeeds of Canteleupe me- 
lons to be ſown. The plants, if well 
managed, will be fit to be put out for 
good at about a month old, But as this 
ſort require more room to extend them- 
ſelves than moſt of the other kinds, and 


as there is not ſufficient room for the 


vine in the common contracted melon- 
frames, I therefore propoſe that a brick 
1 pit 
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pit be erected, about ſeven feet wide, 
the length at pleaſure, and covered with 
proper glaſſes : it will not be improper 
to have a flew in the back-wall; that 


gentle fires may be made occaſionally for 


about a month after the plants are put 
out; which will be of great ſervice to 
warm the air in the pit. 

In making the hot-bed in this place, 
the lower half ſhould be hot dung, and 
the upper part freſh tan. The dung ſhould 
be put in a week before the tan, that it 
may be in readineſs to ſtrike a heat into 
the latter ; which muſt not be laid on at 
once, but at two or three different times; 
by which means the heat will riſe more 
eaſily. 

When the bed is in good order to re- 


ceive the plants; which it ſhould be by 


the time they are a month old; then put 
under each light a large hill about one 
foot ſix inches thick; then cover each 
with a bell-glaſs to draw up the heat; 

e 
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alſo make two or three gentle fires, to 
warm the air. When the bed is thus 
prepared, turn the plants out of the pots 
they have been raiſed in, and place two 
on each hill; then give them a little 
water, and let them be covered with the 
bell-glaſſes ; the glaſs lights ſhould alſo 
be kept over them, obſerving to raiſe 


the bell-glaſſes a little every day, to ad- 


mit air to the plants. If two are on 
each hill, the weakeſt may be cut away 
when they begin to grow; as one plant 
to a light will be ſufficient to fill the pit. 
Obſerve to continue gentle fires on nights 
when the external air proves cold. 

As the plants advance in growth, the 
bed ſhould be earthed up till it is al- 
moſt as high as the hills: and it will 
not be improper to lay moſs all over the 
earth, which will keep it from drying 
too faſt; for the leſs water is given to 
a melon plant, the better it will ſuc- 
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ceed; provided, however, they do not 
abſolutely want moiſture. 

When the plants have grown ſo much, 
that they cannot be contained under the 
bell-glaſſes, theſe may be taken away, 
and the plants regularly ſpread out, and 
managed according to the former di- 
rections. 

The laſt crop of melons is raiſed 


under bell-glaſſes, or oiled paper. The 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown the laſt week in 


March. When the plants are about a 
month old, the beds ſhould be ready to 
receive them; for if they are continued 
any longer at this ſeaſon, without being 
planted where they are to perfect their 
fruit, the conſequence will be, that they 
will draw up ſo weak as not to be worth 
putting out. The beds they are to be 
planted in, ſhould be about four feet 
wide, and ranged parallel to each other ; 
allowing a ſpace of three feet between 
each bed: this ſpace ſerves to contain 


hot 
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hot dung when the heat of the beds has 
declined, whereby the warmth is con- 
tinued. If theſe beds are one foot ſix 
inches high, when ſettled, it will be ſuf- 
ficient. Care muſt be taken not to 
lay the earth on the beds too ſoon after 
they are wade ; for if the dung is good, 
it will be very hot at this ſeaſon of the 
year ; and if the earth is burnt by the 
violence of the dung-heat, the plants will 
not thrive in it. The beds being in 
proper order, the plants may be turned 
into them, in the manner before ſhewn, 
and then covered with the bells or pa- 
pers ; giving proper air in the day-time, 
and protecting them with mats, &c. if 
the nights are cold ; which will greatly 
promote their growth, and give mem 
ſtrength. 

When the plants are ſo far advanced 
in growth that the glaſſes cannot con- 
tain them, then the bells ſhould be raiſed 
on bricks, or forked ſticks, and the plants 

4. | trained 
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trained regularly from under them; the 
covering ſhould be continued on nights 
and in heavy rains; but in temperate 
weather they may be omitted. | 

The other parts of their management 
being not different from thoſe raiſed in 
frames, it would be therefore unneceſſary 
to repeat it. 

In reſpect to the ſeeds of melons, 
they who are deſirous of ſucceſs in the 
propagation of this plant, muſt make 
choice of thoſe only which are found in 
the largeſt and beſt flavoured fruit. They 
ſhould not be ſown till they are two or 
three years old; as the plants from new 


ſeeds grow too luxuriant to be very fruit- 
ful. | 
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